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<JXCistak.es 

/ ’VE made mistakes—just the same as you — 
The same mistakes that all mortals do; 
Just little mistakes and big mistakes — 
Bringing us little and big heartaches, 

Bringing us sorrow and sighs and tears, 

Some of them shadowing all our years, 

Tuning life’s song to a sad refrain — 

Let’s try to forget them and start again. 

Let’s turn our thoughts to the future, friend. 

And let the past with its sorrow end; 

Let’s turn our eyes to a brighter day, 

And let the bitterness fade away, 

I’ve made mistakes—just the same as you — 

And millions of souls have made them too. 
We’ve made mistakes like all mortal men — 

Let’s try to forget them and smile again. 

Let’s turn away from the yester years, 

And cease our sighing, and dry our tears; 
What’s done is done; and we can’t turn back. 

Let’s bravely start down the future track. 
And sternly strive to efface, erase 

Mistakes we’ve made, and with smiling face 
Do what we can to help other men 

Who’ve made mistakes, take heart again. 


—Selected. 
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Conductor No. 1 

Retires After 55 Years On Susquehanna Division 


W HEN the unmis¬ 
takable odor of 
burning oil and 
waste blew in through the 
windows of that little 
four-wheel caboose of the 
eighties, the train was 
stopped, the crew dug in¬ 
to the seat lockers for the 
“dope” bucket, a brass, 
car jack, and other tools, 
and hustled ahead to the 
blazing journal box. If 
close to a siding they 
pulled into clear; other¬ 
wise they stayed right on 
the single main track, 
cooled the journal, chang¬ 
ed the brass bearing if 
necessary, repacked the 
box, called in the flags, 
and went on. Few trips 
were completed without 
at least one such experi¬ 
ence. 

"Conductors couldn’t 
set a car out on a siding 
for a hot box, notify the 
dispatcher, and then proceed, knowing that the Car 
Department would bring in the ‘cripple’—they 
had to fix it themselves,” says PATRICK J. CON¬ 
NORS, who, with 55 years' service, stood at the 
head of the Susquehanna Division conductors' roster 
at the time of his retirement on pension, February 
1, 1935. 

Binghamton yard consisted of a very few tracks 
in the vicinity of Liberty Street in 1880 when 
MR. CONNORS was hired as brakeman, at $40 per 
month, by Mike Fitzgerald, conductor of a work 


train. The roundhouse, 
with stalls for perhaps a 
dozen of the small engines 
then used, stood approxi¬ 
mately where the yard 
office is today, the latter 
being housed in an old 
shack between the round¬ 
house and the tracks. 

The Maintenance De¬ 
partment force was clean¬ 
ing out the cuts and gen¬ 
erally improving the line 
north of Binghamton that 
year and Mr. CONNORS 
remained on the work 
train until it was discon¬ 
tinued in the fall where¬ 
upon he was immediately 
hired by Conductor E. 
M. Benedict on a Bing- 
hamton-Oneonta freight 
crew. 

At that time there were 
no regularly assigned 
freight runs, each crew 
taking its turn on a first- 
in-first-out basis. A11 
Binghamton crews turned at Oneonta; in fact, MR. 
CONNORS never ran a train north of Oneonta until 
he entered passenger service 19 years later. 

Railroading on the old single-track Albany and 
Susquehanna was so uncertain a business that a man 
leaving Binghamton had no idea when he would be 
back. Delays occasioned by engine and car failures, 
meeting and passing other trains, picking up train 
orders on the signalless line, switching, loading 
and unloading freight at stations consumed more 
time than was spent running. MR. CONNORS' 
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crew was 26 hours making his first trip from 
Binghamton to Oneonta and return. Furthermore, 
they were subject to call at any time after reaching 
home, sometimes, when business was brisk, starting 
out again an hour after completing the previous 
trip. 

Conductors, in addition to hiring their brake- 
men, also recommended them for promotion. When, 
in 1882, Conductor T. F. Sullivan informed 
Superintendent C. D. Hammond that Brakeman 
CONNORS was qualified to handle a train, he was 
placed in charge of a crew. 

Mr. CONNORS was given Caboose No. 40, which 
was his until he entered passenger service in 1899. 
It was much smaller than those now in use, having 
one window on each side, and two at each end, 
and there was no cupola from which to look out 
over the train. In one end was a small heating 
stove, while along each side was a tool locker, the 
hinged top of which formed a cushioned seat. 
The lockers contained coupling links and pins, 
journal brasses, "dope,” a car jack, chains for 
hitching cars when the couplers broke, etc. 

Most of the freight moving northward from 
Binghamton in that period came from the Erie, 
which interchanged cars with the Delaware and 
Hudson over a long trestle bridging a hollow be¬ 
tween Liberty and Chenango Streets. 

In April 1899 Mr. CONNORS received a letter 
from Superintendent C. D. Hammond which com¬ 
pletely altered his railroad career. The first para¬ 
graph read, "You will please take charge of and 
run until further notice Trains 4 and 5, beginning 
with Train 5 Friday, 28th inst.” Prior to 1901 
passenger train crews were appointed by the Super¬ 
intendent and to be picked for such a position was 
in the nature of a promotion. As long as a man's 
services were satisfactory he continued in first class 
train service; otherwise, a new man was chosen and 
the appointment served as notice to the incumbent 
that his services were no longer required. 

Conductor Connors ran Trains 4 and 5, 
corresponding to present Nos. 308 and 309 for seven 
years; for seven more he was in charge of Nos 302 
and 311; from 1914 to 1919 he was on Nos. 308 
and 309; and during sixteen years preceding his 
retirement he operated Milk Trains 315 and 318. 
For nine years MR. CONNORS headed the Susque¬ 
hanna Division conductors’ roster and could there¬ 
fore hold any run he chose; his choice was the 
milk service. 

Few American railroading families can boast a 
longer total service record than MR. CONNORS and 
his two brothers, who together have spent 152 
years railroading. TIMOTHY, freight conductor at 
Binghamton, has 52 years with the Delaware and 



Train 302 leaving Oneonta 


Hudson, while Thomas, also a conductor, has been 
with the Lehigh Valley over 45 years. 

MR. CONNORS, who lives at 14 Judson Street, 
Binghamton, is a member of The Delaware and 
Hudson Veterans’ Association and the B. P. O. E. 

Discovery Cost of America 

CCOUNT books kept by Christopher Co¬ 
lumbus at the time of his voyage to Ameri¬ 
ca show that the total cost of the voyage 
was about $7,000. Martin and Vincente Pinzon, 
who commanded the Pinta and Nina for the voyage, 
furnished most of this money. Columbus, as Ad¬ 
miral, was paid $300 a year. The Pinzons each 
drew $180 a year. 

The sailors were paid $30.00 a year. The 
food allowance was figured at about five cents a 
day for each sailor. 

The wages paid to the three crews and the pilot 
for the entire voyage which lasted from August to 
the following May amounted to about $4,000.— 
The Carnation. 

Old Stuff 

A tourist returning from California through the 
Texas Panhandle got into conversation with an old 
settler and his son at a filling station. 

"Looks as though we might have rain,” said the 
tourist. 

"Well, I hope so," replied the native, "not so 
much for myself as for my boy here. I’ve seen it 
rain.” 
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Boy Scouts of America 

Celebrate Silver Jubilee 


C ELEBRATING the Silver Jubilee of the Boy 
Scout movement in America, 30,000 Scouts 
are to converge upon Washington next month 
for a gigantic "Jamboree” in the Nation’s Capital. 
From August 21 to 30 the boys will live in great 
encampments on the banks of the Potomac, while 
participating in appropriate ceremonials, rallies, 
pageants and Seascout regattas, and they will have 
an unequalled opportunity to see the city of Wash¬ 
ington and its beautiful and historic environs. 

Since its inception in this country in 1910, the 
Scout movement, based upon the work of Lord 
Robert Baden-Powell, in England, has brought fun, 
education, adventure, comradeship, and healthy out¬ 
door life to over six and a half million American 
boys. It has, in addition, developed traits of 
character and prepared for future citizenship a group 
“physically strong, mentally awake, and morally 
straight,” responsible, cooperative, virile and loyal. 

Naturally, the entire Scout membership cannot 
go to the Jamboree, but every unit is expected to 
send at least one delegate, so that the conclave will 
be truly representative and national in scope. The 


delegates are now being selected on the basis of 
merit, the best all around scouts of each unit being 
chosen. 

Assembling 30,000 Scouts in Washington is a 
comparatively simple task since the railroads offer 
convenient, comfortable service, adequate to handle 
even such a number of boys. Once they are assem¬ 
bled the real task begins, and here again the rail¬ 
roads are to prove their sterling worth. From 
10,000 tents each morning will come lusty young 
appetites to satisfy which field kitchens capable of 
preparing 250 tons of food daily will be provided. 
Some 300 cooks will be needed for the task of 
getting together 100,000 meals daily. Just im¬ 
agine flipping 100,000 flapjacks for a single break¬ 
fast, or frying 70,000 eggs and you get some idea 
of the enormous size of the project. 

In addition to the sleeping tents, there will be 
mess tents, first aid stations, trading posts, hospitals, 
post offices and everything else needed in a city of 
30,000 inhabitants. There will even be a daily 
newspaper, run by the Scouts. 



Many of the readers of The Bulletin are interested 
in Scouting, either directly or indirectly. In fact, 
no one can help being interested in such an impor¬ 
tant feature of our national life. Any movement 
that has continued for a quarter of a century to 
grow in numbers, in enthusiasm, and in service 
to boys and to the country, is worth looking into 
for your boy and for your neighbor’s boy. It is 
the real thing. 

Calvin Coolidge once observed that if every boy 
in the United States could be a Scout, nobody need 
worry much about the fate of the country. It 
would take care of itself. 

An editorial which appeared in a recent issue of 
The Saturday Evening Post contained the following 
pertinent comment: 

‘‘No thoughtful person can fail to realize what 
a great national asset has developed from the Boy 
Scout Movement, whose Silver Jubilee is being 
celebrated from February to late August of this 
year. After all, the major task which faces the 
country is not economic, or even primarily social; 
it is moral. Character building is our funadmental 
need, and the Scout Movement, in the course of its 
remarkable growth, has proved to be one of the 
most effective means in the formation of character, 
working, as it does, with and through established 
organizations, religious and secular, seeking to com¬ 
pete with none, and supplementing the work of 
all.” 

Realizing the need of a guidance program for 
training youth, The Delaware and Hudson Com¬ 
pany on April 1, 1927, undertook to further 
promote activities among the Boy Scout Councils 
along its lines by the full time employment of a 
National Field Executive, thus not only sharing in 
the development of youth, but enjoying certain 
advantages which accrue mutually to the boy, the 
railroad and the community. The railroad’s safety 
program has been interwoven with the Scout activi¬ 
ties with the result that the boys become more 
careful and guard against avoidable accidents on or 
about highways, railroads, at home, school, or 
play. With training in Scout duty and habits 
reaching directly and indirectly the home and school, 
a greater realization of the duty and obligation of 
each member of the community is developed. 
Thus, training is given in the social requirements 
demanded by our type of government, as well as 
increasing the friendly relation existing between the 
railroad and the citizens of the community. 

Our records clearly indicate that few Scouts get 
into trouble. During the past eight years, or since 
the inception of the Scout program of this railroad, 
only eight registered Scouts were arrested by Dela¬ 
ware and Hudson police. The placing of a sound 


program for youth under carefully selected and 
trained leadership obviously gives the boy a better 
chance to grow into manhood as an asset to his 
community. 

(The Bulletin is indebted to the Scouts of Troop 
56, Delmar, N. Y„ through whose cooperation the 
photographs used on the cover and with this article 
were obtained by Photographer Ziriax.— Editor.) 

Discretion 

Bill Brawnley, the strong man of the village, 
met one of his fellow-villagers in the local inn. 
During their conversation Bill called the other a 
liar. 

The villager naturally resented this remark. 

“Look here, Brawnley,” he said, "I’ll give you 
just five minutes to take that back.” 

Bill smiled. 

"Is that so?” he replied, extending his chest 
impressively. “And suppose I don’t take it back 
in five minutes?” 

"Then,” said the villager, after a slight pause, 
"I'll extend the time.”— Tit-Bits. 


Scout Signaling Practice 
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T HE so-called art of 
writing can be as 
practical as a pair 
of shoes, offering a ‘size’ 
to fit every individual and 
guaranteed to be service¬ 
able as well as becoming 
in all walks of life," says 
H. D. Hocker in Long 
Lines. 

The individual who 
learns and applies the 
barest rudiments of this 
method of self-expression 
will (1) write a better business report or business 
letter, (2) write a better personal letter, (3) be¬ 
come an improved conversationalist, (4) derive 
more enjoyment from general reading and (5) 
discover that he has more talent in this line than 
he realizes. 

Whence come these benefits? Suppose we first 
review the rudiments just mentioned. Here they 
are: Get an idea: round up pertinent material 
bearing on it; organize the material into some sort 
of an outline dedicated to clarity of purpose, orderly 
sequence and brevity; strive for simplicity, inform¬ 
ality and unhackneyed style in the writing. 

For example, suppose you are to write about 
kites. Where to begin! For a start, you can 
reasonably assume that someone invented them. 
Who? Kites might have a history. Of what 
nature? Not a line has been written, but you have 
profited. You have prodded your imagination into 
action. Furthermore, in your mental household 
you presently will be forced to try that rusty old 
door called resourcefulness. For you must round 
up pertinent material about kites. 

Where to go? How about Government sources? 
Somewhere in the world are buried the facts you 
are after, and your search can hardly fail to be a 
worthwhile adventure in itself. As Ernest Dimnet 
remarks: "Nothing is as exciting as the hunt 
after thoughts or facts intended to elucidate a ques¬ 
tion we think vital to us, and the enjoyment of 
writing when the hunt has been successful is an 
unparalleled reward for intellectual honesty.” 

* * * You have completed a thorough job of 
research. You have assembled a hodge-podge of 
material, and are ready to try and make sense out 
of it. There is planning and organizing to be 
done. There are decisions to be made. You will 


have to think —not once, 
or twice — but many 
times. How to make a 
coherent report from all 
these notes concerning 
kites. What to take as 
a basic theme. History? 
Construction ? 

Next: how to begin 
writing. On a serious 
note? Humorous? Phil¬ 
osophical? Maybe whim¬ 
sical? They are all pos¬ 
sible, but which seems to 
fit the material best? How to continue writing? 
"Brevity, clarity, simplicity. Use simple language 
and keep away from worn words or phrases." 

At this point we will leave you to your kite 
material while we dwell on generalities. You will 
discover what mental discipline means. You will 
remember the pleasure of reading a piece of standard 
literature or a “best seller.” You may appreciate, 
for perhaps the first time, that those words express¬ 
ing ideas and feelings did not flow effortlessly onto 
the pages. Sheer talent did not do it alone, but 
work as well. Some one’s mind labored in your 
behalf. A better mind than yours? Not necessar¬ 
ily, but one having a definite purpose. 

It was the kind of mind which considers words 
as a nondescript, clumsy host of recruits out of 
which to develop a crack battalion. The unfit 
must be weeded out; the rest assigned to ranks and 
given a first marching drill. No, they make a 
ragged impression. Break ranks! More weeding 
out. Substitutions, shifts,—and finally, dress pa¬ 
rade. 

The battalion marches forth to make a fine 
showing because there is efficient thought behind its 
every move. Could you say as much for your 
personal or business letters? The chances are that 
you "take pen in hand” and aimlessly dash off 
thoughts as they come to you; or hurriedly dictate 
in much the same fashion and let the first draft 
stand. Among its weaknesses, generally, is its undue 
length. It takes time to write a short letter. It 
takes time to select, from among all the words you 
know, just the ones that will best express your 
idea or feelings at the moment. 

By the way, how is your vocabulary? You 
probably believe it is fairly good. Perhaps it is. 
to the extent that you understand the meaning of 

(Continued on page 110) 


Words As Tools 

“ Words are as dangerous as dyna¬ 
mite, as beneficent as brotherhood. 
An unfortunate word may mean a 
plea rejected, an enterprise baffled, 
half the world plunged into war. A 
fortunate word may open a triple- 
barred door, avert a diaster, bring 
thousands of people from jealousy 
and hatred into cooperation and 
goodwill.” — The Century Vocabulary 
Builder. 
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I N years gone by police¬ 
men were looked upon 
with very little respect 
and practically no affec¬ 
tion by the public because 
of their attitude, methods, 
and actions. In fact, not 
all policemen merited the 
respect of people in gen¬ 
eral. It is evident, how¬ 
ever, both from your ap¬ 
pearance and your record, 
that you are taking a long 
step in the right direction,” Major Lynn Adams, 
Superintendent of the Pennsylvania State Police, 
told the members of the Delaware and Hudson 
Police Department at their Thirteenth Annual In¬ 
spection, held in the 105th Infantry Armory, Troy, 
Friday afternoon. May 17. 

“In Les Misecables," he continued, "Victor Hugo 
said that there are two classes for which society has 
no use: the thief and the thief-taker. If you 
continue to meet the public in the future as you 
have in the past you will soon gain its respect, its 
honor, and its affection.” 

Major Adams, in his opening remarks, expressed 
his appreciation of the privilege of reviewing the 
department, stating that he felt that the Delaware 
and Hudson Railroad was to be congratulated on 
having so neat, well-equipped and disciplined a 
police organization. 

COLONEL Loree recalled that at the last inspec¬ 
tion of the department he had cautioned the men 
that because of the difficult times the officers would 
have to display an unusual amount of tact and 
consideration in its dealings with the public. Men, 
who under ordinary circumstances would be honest 
and law-abiding citizens might, under the stress of 
want and necessity, be tempted to steal or commit 
other crimes. In view of the fact that conditions 
have not yet improved materially, the same caution 
will have to be exercised in the pursuit of their 
duties throughout the coming year. 

One of the police officer’s primary duties is to 
anticipate a crime rather than to apprehend the 
culprit after it has been committed. That the 
Delaware and Hudson police are making progress in 
this direction is evidenced by the fact that in 1934 
only 720 arrests were made as compared with 932 
in 1932. Convictions were obtained in 95 per 
cent of these cases, indicating that the members 
were thorough in their investigations before anyone 
was taken into custody. The decline in the num¬ 
ber of arrests is a further indication of a growing 
respect for the law on the part of the public in 
general. 
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Prizes Awarded Pc 
At Annual Ii 
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Major Lynn Adams, Superintendent < 
Congratulates Men on Appe 

For purposes of inspection the patrolmen and 
officers, called in from their posts all along the line 
from Wilkes-Barre to Rouses Point, were formed 
into a provisional battalion of three companies and 
a machine gun and medical detachment. Company 
"A,” commanded by CAPTAIN WALTER D. FOX 
and LIEUTENANT H. W. HOOGKERK, carried riot 
guns—12-gauge, repeating shot guns—in addition 
to their regulation 38-calibre pistols.. Company 
"B,” headed by CAPTAIN N. R. HENTZ and LIEU¬ 
TENANTS JAMES FOX and STANLEY N. PIERSON, 
and Company “C,” in charge of LIEUTENANTS 
F. J. Le Baron and C. W. Bentley, were 
equipped with the regulation side arms only. The 
machine gun and medical detachment, consisting of 
two machine gunners, two ammunition carriers, 
and two stretcher bearers, was under the command 
of Lieutenant E. V. Brown. Inspector Jo¬ 
seph P. ANDRES acted as battalion adjutant. The 
color guard included SERGEANT R. M. PARKIN, 

PATROLMAN G. P. JAUSS, and PATROLMAN HEN¬ 
RY JENSEN. Music for the maneuvers was pro¬ 
vided by the bugle and drum corps of the John A. 

Patten Post, No. 466, of the American Legion, 

Watervliet. 

Promptly at 2:30 the bugle call "Attention" 
announced the arrival of the reviewing party in¬ 
cluding: COLONEL J. T. Loree, Vice-President 
and General Manager: MAJOR ADAMS, the inspect¬ 
ing officer: H. F. BURCH, Assistant General Mana¬ 
ger; W. W. BATES Assistant to General Manager: 

CAPTAIN E. B. Gore, Executive Secretary to the 
Vice-President: and LlEUT.-COL. OGDEN J. ROSS. 
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Police Marksmen 

\ Inspection 

i 

ident of Pennsylvania State Police, 
Appearance and Record 
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Immediately after the battalion had been formed, 
the reviewing party "trooped the line,” making a 
general inspection as they passed the front and rear 
of each company. The battalion was then formed 
into a column of companies for the individual 
inspection of each man's equipment. MAJOR 
ADAMS carefully went over each officer’s uniform 
and arms, scrutinizing each riot gun both inside and 
out for traces of rust, dirt, or grease, and although 
he made a thorough examination of every detail, 
not one unfavorable item was detected. 

The companies were then formed into a hollow 
square for the presentation of the awards won in 
the Taber-Loree-Collins Rifle and Pistol Match, 
fired on the Rensselaerwyck Range, Rensselaer, 
Thursday, May 9. In this contest, which is open 
to every member of the department, each man fires 
30 shots with his pistol, 10 at 25 yards slow fire, 
10 at 25 yards timed (15 seconds) fire, and 10 at 
15 yards rapid (10 seconds) fire, at the Standard 
American target, which has a 3-inch bull’s eye and 
successively larger rings counting 10, 9, 8, 7, 6, 
5, 4, and 3. A perfect score would therefore be 
300. Each man also fires 20 shots with a rifle at 
200 yards, five round’s each from prone, sitting or 
kneeling, and standing positions, and five rapid 
fire, making a possible total score of 100. 

PATROLMAN RALPH L. ADRIANCE, of Bing¬ 
hamton, who scored 270 with the pistol and 87 
with the rifle, was the recipient of the Taber-Lorec- 
Collins Cup, first prize of the match. The second 




award, a pair of band- 
cuffs, for Class "B” 
marksmen, those shoot¬ 
ing between 279 and 330, 
was won by LIEUTEN¬ 
ANT E. v. Brown, of 
Albany. The Class "C" 
prize, five dollars, for 
those firing between 229 
and 278, was presented 
to Patrolman Alex¬ 
ander Wenstrom. 


The ceremonies were 

concluded with evening parade, at the conclusion 
of which the colors were marched to their quarters 
and the men were dismissed to return to their 
posts. 

The Police Department Pistol Team has partici¬ 
pated in two matches this year, placing first in one 
and fifth in the other. 

In the first, fired at West Point, N. Y., Saturday. 
May 4. the teams competing were United States 
Military Academy teams Nos. 1 and 2, the 98th 
Division, Princeton University, and the Delaware 
and Hudson Police. Our team placed first with 
1472 out of a possible 1500; United States Mili¬ 
tary Academy teams Nos. 2 and 1 were second and 
third, respectively, firing 1429 and 1428; the 
98th Division shot 1341 to rank fourth; and 
Princeton was fifth with 1307. Individual scores 
of our marksmen were: ADRIANCE 299. OVER- 
baugh 299, Herron 297, Russ 293. and masko 
284. Pennington and Disney, who also shot, 
although their scores were not counted, scored 299 
and 285. 

The team placed fifth in the Inter-State Pistol 
Match, fired at Wilburtha, near Trenton, N. J., 
Saturday, May 25, in which 56 teams were entered, 
making it the largest pistol match ever fired in this 
country. The results were; 


1. Pennsylvania State Police 

2. Michigan State Police 

3. New Jersey State Police 

4. West Virginia State Police 

5. D. W H. R. R. Police 

6. Pennsylvania State Highway Patrol 

7. New York City Police 

8. U. S. Coast Guard 


1474 

1470 

1467 

1467 

1460 

1455 

1454 

1454 


The Delaware and Hudson men scored as follows: 
Overbaugh 296, Masko 294, Russ 293, Her¬ 
ron 289, and PENNINGTON 288. 

Fifth prize, won by our team, is a silver plate 
mounted on a mahogany shield. OVERBAUGH was 
also awarded a medal for his individual score of 296. 
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Small Change 

S INCE the appropriation of $4,880,000,000 
by Congress in an attempt to relieve unem¬ 
ployment and overcome the effects of the 
depression through which we are passing, much 
has been written of the enormity of this sum and 
the belief has been expressed that it cannot fail to 
produce the desired results. 

To those of us who have difficulty in visualizing 
any amount greater than $100, or whatever your 
figure may be, it will be of interest to know that 
the $4.8 billions which the government proposes 
to spend over a two-year period is less than the 
total amount by which the railroads of this country 
have reduced their expenditures for capital improve¬ 
ments and for materials and supplies during the 
last four years, according to J. J. Pelley, President 
of the Association of American Railroads. 

Had it been possible for the railroads to continue 
to maintain and expand their facilities at the former 
rate, 5 billions would already have been poured 
into the so-called heavy industries, whose stagna¬ 
tion is admittedly at the bottom of the present 
situation. 

That the appropriation, particularly when di¬ 
vided into two annual periods as is intended, will 
be utterly inadequate is contended by Ralph E. 
Flanders, President of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. While it is the greatest sum 
ever voted by any government at any time it is 
pitifully inadequate to meet the needs of the 
millions of unemployed. "What the unemployed 
need,” says Mr. Flanders, "is the normal 12 to 15 
billion dollars of profit and savings flowing into 


needed new investment each year, not the beggarly 
governmental dole of $2,440,000,000 per year.” 

These figures are cited, not in criticism of the 
government, but to point out the magnitude of 
American industry which normally creates from 12 
to 15 billions of profits, for the workers as well as 
the investors and managers, each year. When we 
have those profits we have prosperity—without 
them, depression. Yet some would take away the 
"profit motive” from all industry just as it has 
been virtually taken away from railroading. 

Skimmers 

A RE you one of those persons who always 
skim the cream off the milk of human 
kindness? 

Most people have frequent urges to do a kindness 
or show a courtesy. To few is given the knack 
of doing these things graciously so that they "go 
over” with joy to the recipient and a glow of 
satisfaction to the doer. The reason is that it is 
hard to do a good deed, confer a favor or advance 
a courtesy without one word too many or one 
word too few giving the impression of motive. 
Often the doing of the good deed is spoiled by 
telling about it. Often the edge is taken off the 
joy of doing a favor by an unintended impression 
that a return favor is expected or that the favor is 
meant as payment in kind. Often the courtesy 
becomes discourtesy through the manner in which 
it is bestowed, leaving the unwelcome flavor of 
mere patronage. 

Leaving the cream on the milk of human kind¬ 
ness is an art that one must cultivate .—Bainbridge 
News and Republican. 

Laughs 

Y OU can tell the character of a person by the 
way he laughs, and what provokes him to 
laugh. Any fool can laugh at other people’s 
mishaps. Laughing at risque jokes denotes the 
lowest form of intelligence and character. Laugh¬ 
ing at danger denotes courage. Laughing at super¬ 
stition, custom, or tradition denotes intelligent 
progress. But the one who can genuinely laugh at 
himself displays true intelligence. 

♦f* ❖ ❖ 

Anyone who stops learning is old whether this 
happens at twenty or at eighty. Anyone who keeps 
on learning not only remains young but becomes 
constantly more valuable, regardless of physical 
capacity .—Henry Ford. 






Where They Happen 

Grade Crossings Are Apparently the Safest Places for Automobiles! 

I F all the newspaper columns used to describe the way which is the safest place in which to operate 
horrors of railroad accidents last year alone were your car, even though there were 3,530 driveway 

placed end to end—finish it any way you like, accidents reported last year, the railroad crossing 

BUT bear in mind that the unfortunate events thus seems to be the safest place on the whole "open” 
chronicled totaled only 0.6 of one per cent of all road that the poet sings about (from the secure 

those in which automobiles were involved and seclusion of his study). Consider the 336,000 

which resulted in death or injury to someone during accidents at street intersections, nearly 287,000 

that year. The number of persons killed in auto- more between intersections, and over 28,000 more 
mobile-railroad accidents was 1,190, altogether too at rural intersections and the number occurring at 
many, of course, but only 3.3 per cent of the railroad crossings becomes insignificant by com- 
36,000 killed off in a single year in a nation at parison. 

peace with the world! This is not an attempt to belittle the seriousness 

Similarly, injuries resulting from railroad acci- of grade crossing accidents but rather to point out 
dents numbered 4,770, or 0.5 one per cent of the tremendous economic waste to the country re- 
the 954,000 injured by accident in our peace- suiting from such destruction of life and property, 
loving (perhaps pleasure-loving is more appropri- Yet, a “down-payment” of as little as ten dollars 
ate) country last year. permits an individual possessing neither financial 

Do not get the mistaken idea that the railroad or moral responsibility for the consequences of his 
accidents referred to above were collisions between acts ' to take an en 8 ine of death and destructlon out 
trains, derailments and the like. On the contrary, onto our highways. 

all 5,290 were cases of automobiles striking or It's time Americans did some serious thinking, 
being struck by trains at grade crossings. This More than that, it is time drastic action was taken 
appears to be a frightful condition demanding im- to disqualify the large number of persons who are 
mediate correction. First, let us look at the little unfit to operate machines. It is time to rigidly 
diagram, on page 108, taken from the Mueller enforce the important sections of the motor vehicle 
Record. law. To require all vehicles to be maintained in 

With the exception of your own private drive- safe mechanical condition, as railroad equipment 


TYPES OF ACCIDENTS RESULTING IN PERSONS 
KILLED AND INJURED IN 1934 
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must be, and to make identification reasonably 
certain in the case of the "hit and run” driver, 
would be a big step. 

No real gain can result, however, until common 
politeness becomes the fashion again and drivers 
"play the game” according to rules laid down in 
the motor vehicle laws of the several states. 


Where Accidents Occur 



Why Fatness? 

F ATNESS depends largely on how the body 
goes about its chemical process of assimilating 
food and converting it into energy. This 
differs in different people. Your body may store 
up fat from the food you eat, while mine may 
quickly transform it into heat and other forms of 
energy. In that case you will grow fat and I will 
not. The storing up of fat depends upon such 
conditions as the activity of the saliva, the composi¬ 
tion of body tissues and blood, the activity of 
certain glands, the body’s ability to eliminate waste. 
People who are muscularly active are as a rule 
thinner. In many cases, however, the only answer 
to why we are thin or fat is that “we’re born that 
way."—Maurice Chideckel, M. D„ in American 
Magazine. 


At Random 

E VERY person should commit to memory this 
sentence from Hendrik Willem van Loon’s 
book, Geography: “We are all of us fel¬ 
low-passengers on the same planet, and we are all 
of us equally responsible for the happiness and well¬ 
being of the world in which we live.” 

Among the varied and delightful foods produced 
naturally in Alaska arc the following: Wild rice, 
wild potatoes, strawberries, cranberries, blueberries, 
and also salmon, trout, clams, halibut, bears, deer, 
moose and caribou. 

The professor who sent his wife to the bank and 
kissed his money goodbye wasn’t so absent-minded 
at that. 

A bee travels an average distance of 43,776 miles 
to gather one pound of honey. 

When a man cannot pay his debts in China the 
door is taken from his house. 

An inch of rainfall is equivalent to 101 tons of 
water an acre, or 14J/2 million gallons to the square 
mile. Twelve inches of snow equals one inch of 
rain. 

In large American manufacturing centers as much 
as 1,800 tons of soot falls on a square mile yearly. 

Temperatures on the moon reach the extremes. 
At noon it reaches approximately 120 degrees heat, 
and at midnight it falls to 100 degrees below zero. 

The British government has recently finished a 
telegraph line in the hot treeless country of Balu¬ 
chistan at great expense and effort. The natives 
got up a resolution to express their appreciation of 
“the grateful shade cast by the poles along the 
road." 

Blood passes through the arteries at the rate of 
621 feet a minute. 

Many elevator push buttons on the ground floor 
of office buildings are dummies, placed there so the 
person in a hurry can bear down on them viciously, 
and by doing so relieve his nerves and feel better. 

Asked if the ability to speak several foreign 
languages was an asset, the pathfinder replies: "It 
certainly is, but the ability to keep your moutb 
shut in one language is priceless!" 
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Keeping Standard Time 


D EPENDABLE train service would be impos¬ 
sible and loss of life and property would be 
great without accurate time. There is hard¬ 
ly an activity that is not affected by time. Demands 
for accurate time are growing. Scientists depend 
upon the Naval Observatory's time signals for in¬ 
vestigations of gravity. Navigators of ships, and 
commissions that determine boundary lines between 
nations, states, and counties, are dependent upon 
time signals. 

No private individual could afford to carry on 
such an expensive service. Time service has there¬ 
fore been the duty of governments. A recent report 
from Paris indicates that the time service maintained 
by the United States is the most accurate. The 
United States Naval Observatory was given an 
accuracy rating of .0078 of a second. 

As the earth rotates, the stars appear in the east 
and set in the west. The only difference between 
the sun and the stars is that the stars appear to 
make the round-trip in the true period of the 
earth’s rotation, while for the sun a little more 
than a revolution is necessary. The reasons for 
this anyone can obtain from books on astronomy. 
As the stars are so far distant that their apparent 
positions are only slightly affected by the earth’s 
motion, the period of the earth's rotation, measured 
in reference to a point in the sky called the vernal 
equinox, is one sidereal day. This period is the 
most accurate standard of time measured. 

The exact time according to the clock that the 
stars cross the meridian is very closely determined. 
The difference between the time that the stars should 
cross the meridian and the times they are found to 
cross the meridian according to our clocks is the 
error of the clocks. 

Down in a vault, a one-room tile structure en¬ 
closed in another tile structure from which it is 
separated by an air space of 30 inches, both water¬ 
proofed and insulated, the Observatory keeps its 
clocks summer and winter at a uniform temperature 
and at a constant air pressure. These sidereal 
clocks are the most accurate timepieces obtainable. 
One has maintained the sidereal time with an error 
of only a few thousandths of a second. These 
clocks are never interfered with in any way. No 
one enters the vault, as the change of temperature 
due to the entrance of a human being would affect 
the rates of the clocks. 

The standard time of the United States is called 
“Standard mean solar time.” Owing to the irregu¬ 


larity of the earth's motion in its orbit and to the 
inclination of the earth’s axis, apparent solar days 
vary in length. It is necessary that all days and 
all hours be of the same length: therefore a mean 
solar time has been established. 

Our time signals are broadcast six times a day: 
at midnight, 3 A. M., noon, 4 P. M., 7 P. M., and 
10 P. M. When new automatic equipment is 
completed, the Observatory will broadcast time 
every hour on the hour except four times a day: 
8 A. M., 10 A. M., 2 P. M., and 9 P. M. When 
this new service is inaugurated, it will be possible 
for everybody to check his clocks once an hour 
practically all day. The seismologists in this and 
other countries are awaiting with keen delight the 
day when they will have a check every hour in 
investigations of earth tremors. 

Time signals are broadcast automatically by 
means of special transmitting clocks, containing 
electrical mechanisms by which they may be set 
within one-hundredth of a second. They also have 
an electrical break-circuit apparatus for emitting the 
signals. Before each signal these transmitting clocks 
are compared with the standard sidereal clocks in 
the vault by means of a chronograph. From five 
minutes before the zero hour. Eastern Standard 
Time, dashes are broadcast, beginning on each 
second except that there is no dash transmitted on 
the 29 th second of each minute, nor on the identi¬ 
fication seconds at the ends of the minutes. 

This is done so that anyone listening will know 
that if one beat is missed, the next beat will be on 
the 30th second of a minute. From the 55 th 
minute up to and including the 58th minute, there 
are no ticks for the 56th, 57th, 58th, and 59th 
second. This lets you know that the next tick, 
after omitting four beats, represents the beginning 
of the minute. On the 59th minute there are no 
beats from the 50th second until the 60th second. 
This allows anyone who is listening for the tick 
to realize that after the silence of nine seconds, 
when the next tick is sounded it is the zero hour. 

The telegraph companies transmit only the last 
three minutes of the noon signal. 

The first time signal was broadcast by the Navy 
in the Spring of 1904, but it was not until 1912, 
when the big station at Arlington, Va., was com¬ 
pleted, that it was possible to broadcast our time 
signals with sufficient power to reach around the 
world .—Research Narratives. 
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Words as Tools 

(.Continued from page 103) 

most of the words you see. But that is your 
reading vocabulary. In conversation you do not 
"know”—meaning you don't use—one-tenth that 
many words. Why? Mental indolence. 

Most all of us are guilty. We make 500 words 
or so do half the work, although there are thou¬ 
sands of words which should be made to share it. 
We like to look our best as we go among our 
fellow-beings, but our thoughts go forth clothed in 
threadbare terms and we are content. We are 
anxious to make a good visual impression, but we 
allow misfit words to interpret our personality and 
character. We cherish physical fitness as a necessary 
key to success, but complacently permit our ideas 
to face the world on crutches. Nor do we always 
realize that in our barrenness of expression we 
become more and more like everybody else; more 
anonymous and all but "drowned in the multitude.” 

You may find that you have been very careless 
in cultivating the acquaintance of words. You 
knew, of course, that they could be strung together 
to convey ideas. But you did not appreciate fully 
their independent ability to convey feelings. You 
remember learning that annihilate is a synonym for 
destroy: cryptic for secret; maniacal for crazy; 
emaciated for thin; but had forgotten that they are 
not exact synonyms, and that the shade of difference 
in meaning may make a big difference in effect. 

If seeking the exact word becomes a habit of 
thought in writing, it also will tend to become a 
habit of thought in speech. This probably was 
one of the "tricks” possessed by the finest conver¬ 
sationalist you ever heard. He knew that there 
are words that laugh and cry; words that sing and 
grumble; fighting words; soothing words; churlish 
ones, pleasant ones, and so on. You were en¬ 
chanted while he was relating a personal experience, 
although the incident turned out to be very ordinary 
when you recalled it next day. A story he told 
seemed hilarious at the time, but somehow it fell 
flat when you repeated it later. You reproduced 
very well his gestures and tones—perhaps even his 
facial expressions—but he had the words! 

You decide that his ability must have been 
inborn. Do not be too quick to comfort yourself 
with this notion. You can lift your own ability 
in keeping with the intensity of your wish to do 
so. Your mental powers are adequate, needing 
only setting-up exercises and the desire to make 
them count. 

On the stage a mathematical wizard impresses 
his audience with speed calculation, etc. At a social 


gathering one of your friends mystifies everybody 
with one of those parlor tricks involving numbers. 
At one point or another, both performers are using 
certain rules to be found in The Theory of Num¬ 
bers. Similarly, some aptitude in "the theory of 
words” surely lies within the reach of amateur as 
well as professional. 

Linguistic poverty can be overcome to a great 
extent without writing a line. One pathway from 
rags to riches in language lies across the pages of 
the books, magazines or newspapers which make 
up your general reading matter. You will en¬ 
counter words and phrases with which you are 
unfamiliar. Take time to be curious about them, 
to look up their meaning. Incidentally, learn their 
correct pronunciation, 

Again, you will run across words which please 
you, or give a startling effect, or seem particularly 
fitting. Study them to discover why they affect 
you. Consider whether they are "color” words or 
"motion” words. Decide why they convey so 
much feeling and understanding without help from 
others. Write them down, memorize them, claim 
them for your own and vow to put them to work 
at the first opportunity. Above all, however, use 
a fair amount of common sense in making additions 
to your stock of words. In finding new words 
for old you must discriminate between the unusual 
but perfectly good ones, and the outlandish kind. 
The so-called "two dollar" words do not belong 
in a work-a-day harness. Words do belong that 
are "different" from the hum-drum, overworked 
sort generally heard, and you should have little 
difficulty in recognizing them. 

You may have despaired of ever developing in 
yourself the "card sense” that some players have at 
the bridge table. How about a word sense at the 
writing table, or speaker’s table? Have you tried 
it enough to know it is too difficult? Try it—or 
make it a hobby if you are looking for a good 
one—and you finally will emerge from verbal 
bankruptcy. 

Would it be worthwhile? Decidedly so. Many 
of us can honestly echo that sentiment, out of our 
own past experience. We remember those occasions 
when, desiring to write or speak competently, we 
groped for the best tools of self expression but 
could not find them. They were not there. Our 
kit had been neglected, never replenished. Of course, 
we often had seen the copy-book maxim: "A per¬ 
son's utterance reveals what he is." But it didn’t 
add positively, and so we wouldn't believe it! 

Mastery over words—can you think of a better 
measure of inward attainment? 
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Clicks from the Rails 


Quick Wheel Changes 

are necessitated to permit the 
through operation of cars of 
standard gauge upon the 5-foot 
tracks of Russia. Most of the 
cars thus interchanged are 4- 
wheeled vehicles, the wheels and 
axles of which are changed each 
time they cross the Russian fron¬ 
tier. It sounds like a slow, ex- 
pensive process, but electric 
hoists permit a complete wheel 
change in 5 minutes and even 
when jacked by hand, 12 min¬ 
utes are required. Figures for 
the beginning of 1934 showed 
that the German railroads owned 
nearly 13,000 of these convert¬ 
ible cars, Poland over 18,000, 
and Russia at least 31,000 more. 
Latvia and Lithuania also pos¬ 
sess similar rolling stock. 

+ 

Steam is King 

despite the onslaughts o f t h e 
forces of electric and Diesel lo¬ 
comotives. In Germany, where 
the Diesel was invented and de¬ 
veloped, there are now 23,300 
steam locomotives, compared 
with 640 electrics and 1,450 
railcars of all sorts. In other 
words, steam locomotives repre¬ 
sent about 91 per cent of the 
total motive power and cover 
92 per cent of the total mileage. 
Several steam locomotives, after 
ten years or more in service, have 
been able to equal the perform- 
a n c e of the much publicized 
Flying Hamburger without any 
special preparation. Perhaps the 
“Iron Horse" needs a new pub¬ 
licity man! 

•f 

Stealing a Locomotive 

is not a new idea, in fact several 
such thefts have been chronicled 
in these columns, but when one 
is "lifted" in Jersey City and 
no witness can be found who 
recalls the crime, that's another 
story. At any rate, the police 
are still seeking a narrow-gauge 
construction locomotive which 
someone must have hoisted on¬ 
to a trailer in order to make 
away with it. 


Women Presidents 

direct no less than six American 
railroads, all south of the Ma- 
son-Dixon Line. Mrs. Phoebe 
Clark's 17-mile long Tennessee, 
Kentucky 8 Northern was re¬ 
cently abandoned, but the Bow- 
don Railway, covering the 12 
miles from Bowdon to Bowdon 
Junction, Georgia, operates un¬ 
der President Mrs. J. L. Lov- 
vorn, while in Texas the Jeffer¬ 
son and Northeastern of Mrs. 
A. D. Clark is 20 miles in 
length. Miss Marie Cronin pre¬ 
sides over the 23 miles of the 
Bartlett Western, another Texas 
property, incidentally the only 
one of the "Women's Roads" 
which made money in 1933. 
Mrs. Virginia Parsons of the 7- 
mile Talbotton (Ga.) Railroad, 
which has operated since 1881, 
controls the smallest line, while 
Mrs. Lucy Rogers Walsh, pre¬ 
siding over the 81-mile Rock 
Island Southern, boasts the larg¬ 
est "system.” 

+ 

An "Electric Eye" 

has been incorporated into an 
automatic train control system 
now in use on a Bavarian rail¬ 
road. On the front of each 
locomotive is a spot light so 
adjusted that it shines on a 
mirror attached to each signal 
tower. When the semaphore 
indicates "Stop" the mirror is 
in such a position that it re¬ 
flects the light back into the 
"electric eye" on the engine, ac¬ 
tuating a relay which applies 
the brakes. 

* 

A "Train-hopping" Fox 

is reported in a recent issue of 
the British Railway Gazette. 
The fox, chased by a pack of 
dogs to the edge of a clearing, 
leaped aboard a coal car in a 
passing freight train and was 
thus carried to safety. The 
hounds, seeing their quarry's 
clever escape, were about to fol¬ 
low, but were called off, “not 
out of consideration for the 
fox,” as the writer puts it, "but 
for fear they should be run over 
by another train." 


"Papyrus," the Locomotive 

which recently broke all world's 
records for sustained high speed 
operation on the London North 
Eastern, together with one of 
the crews which operated it, 
was assigned to haul a special 
"cruise train" loaded with Boy 
Scouts. From London the cruise 
went to Edinburg and the West¬ 
ern Highlands, returning v i a 
Carlisle and Newcastle, provid¬ 
ing an opportunity for the boys 
to become familiar with the 
travel facilities afforded by the 
railroad at the same time learn¬ 
ing at first hand about England 
and Scotland. 

•f 

International Difficulties 

are the subject of many press 
dispatches, but we have as yet 
failed to see any mention of the 
intricacies of operating through 
trains between Norway and 
Sweden. The Swedes follow 
the British left-handed opera¬ 
tion, both for road and rail 
vehicles, while their Norwegian 
neighbors drive to the right. 
By way of assuring that the 
engine crew is aware of the 
changed conditions, as well as 
for the information of passen¬ 
gers, the rules require a whistle 
signal when 650 feet from the 
frontier, and another just as the 
locomotive crosses the interna¬ 
tional boundary. 

* 

Running Radio Stations 

in an emergency is the latest 
public service of the railroads, 
the helping hand being extended 
in this instance by the Railway 
Express Agency. A burned-out 
generator used for battery charg¬ 
ing at Chicago's Station WBBM 
threatened to shut down the ap¬ 
paratus just as several big com¬ 
mercial programs were due to 
go on the air. A hurry call 
brought five big electric trucks 
of the Express Agency to the 
Wrigley Building where their 
batteries were connected in series 
and the 360-volt power thus 
obtained ran the station until 
generator repairs were completed 
several hours later. 


Ill 




{Beware of Praise 

L ET no man be so free with you as 
to praise you to your face. Your 
vanity by this means will want 
its food. At the same time your pas¬ 
sion for esteem wilt be more fully 
gratified; men will praise you in their 
actions; where you now receive one 
compliment, you will then receive twen¬ 
ty civilities.— Steele. 


